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THE T^STHETICS OF DRESS. 



By MRS. HAWEIS. 




Dress is an Index. 

HE science of clothes, which we call dress, is no 
doubt a legitimate branch of Art,' however mis- 
managed. So surely does dress, in its broad 
outlines, betray the measure of Art feeling, and 
less directly the condition of Art knowledge 
and culture, and so certain an outcome is it of 
the conditions of life, that it is almost possible 
to say, " Tell me what sort of people they are, and I will tell 
you what sort of dresses they wear." 

Of course Art feeling, which is a natural faculty, is distinct 
from, and occasionally opposed to, Art knowledge, which may 
exist without any original faculty at all, and is come by, like 
the cuckoo's nest, chiefly through somebody else's pains. The 
one is the instinct which creates an artist, the other the restcme 
of ages of artists ; the one is original, the other orthodox ; one 
free, the other a slave. Both are reflected in national costume, 
because costume is the chronicle of its age and place, climate, 
morals, and even of the state of trade, &c. ; and strange 
enough, sometimes, are the crannies where the free bird is 
hatched. 

Things revealed unto Babes. 

We find among many half-civilised nations, such as the Orien- 
tals, and such as England once was, a sense of colour and an in- 
stinct in combining lines, which the artist himself cannot account 
for, and which it is not always easy to analyze ; but it seems to 
retire with the advance of civilisation. Why ? Partly because 
at first there is no Art knowledge. The producers are in no 
hurry ; there is room for individual development and style ; the 
workmen have more interest in their work. Living greatly out 
of doors, their minds unconsciously become imbued with the 
tenor of natural effects and combinations. They may be utterly 
ignorant of the laws of colour and " complementary tints," yet 
they can feel that " somehow" this and that colour cannot go 
together, but that this and that other can ; or that this, toned 
to a certain quality, is "right" with that, whereas pitched 
in another key, or a single semitone higher or lower, the same 
thing is " wrong." And when the result satisfies their eyes, 
they go on with it by force of precedent, without a thought of 
why or how. They may never have heard of the laws which 
determine natural forms, gravity, proportion, balance, unity, yet 
they feel that somehow such a line must have such another 
within a given distance of it ; hence the shapes of their tents, 
the very folds of their garments, the endless patterns that their 
blind instinct invents, like the exquisite markings on a snail's 
shell or the crinkles of a flower, are beautiful we scarce know 
how or why, unless it be that the spirit- of nature (involving all 
the laws we know or know not) has evoked them. 

Thus untrammelled the early pioneers of Art steal fire from 
heaven, and the spark lives in their hands. But the modern 
man, who has had a proper Art training, runs to a book or a 
gallery, and pauses to ask, " Is this according to rule and pre- 
cedent ? has any one else done it, and made my footing safe ?" 
till the sacred spark escapes or dies exhausted. Out of the 
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mouth of babes and sucklings comes noblest praise of God 
sometimes, for our laws — needful because man is a marrer of 
nature — bewilder and blind us ; and the poor savage who de- 
signs with so much taste and judgment for his bark cloth or his 
paddle — the semi-civilised Indian or Egyptian who ornaments 
his clay or silver with so much feeling for the proper distribution 
of the masses, and follows his time-honoured models with un- 
abated content till spoilt by the British commercial traveller 
with cheap dyes and senseless patterns — these people have-more 
of the natural laws of colour, form, balance, and gravity in their 
souls than Raphael's scholar, when his head has got stuffed 
full of whys and oughts, with no elbow-room for his own little 
burning ego. 

Speaking in a Strange Tongue. 

To -make this clear, compare the average (as a test of the 
maximum) ability of ancient Greek and modern English work- 
men — the one loving beauty with all his soul, the other loving 
beer, or at least money. The ordinary English designer, who 
occupies himself with chintzes, tea-trays, presentation plate, 
&c., to whom the National Gallery and the libraries are open, 
has read something in the modern Art slang about " selection 
and idealism," things " nicely felt" and " inescapeably fine." 
Perhaps he has attended some brief " course " at a sort of Art 
academy. He is bound to a certain class of subjects ; he has 
not, nor would be allowed to have, ideas of his own ; he dares 
not leave the groove, the public would not buy. He must pro- 
vide " novelties " within that groove, without having leisure, 
enthusiasm, or education even, for an original touch. If once 
a good thing find favour, he may copy it, or rather a number of 
workmen may copy each other's bad copies of it. What follows ? 
We have a vast goblet like a gouty leg, a mermaid like a pig, 
a horse like a sausage. The designer is attached to palm-trees, 
but has never seen one — knows nothing of the soil or principle 
of growth. If he draws a flower or tree, he will make the stalk 
equally thick throughout. He loves Raphaelesque patterns 
because they are so easy when you have caught the knack. 
His ignorance is especially patent in his attempts with the nude 
figure. 

The common Greek workman gave his coarse vase all the 
elan and vitality of a growing flower ; with firm cestruin and 
half an eye he sketched the roadside weed, man or beast ; he 
glanced round the market-place, and moulded the wonderful 
little terra-cotta figures which fill case after case in the British 
Museum. They move and breathe, because he saw his fellow- 
citizens move and breathe ; he gave them muscle and action, 
because he could see the muscles in the free gestures of the 
citizens. The whole human form and human life are in those 
rude and rapid clay sketches. 

Or he rose still higher in his art, and designed the beauteous 
coins of which Greece had so many in her great time, with 
goat, bull, hero, or goddess, all good, and some superb : it 
takes one's breath away to learn that these were by local artists, 
in many cases too unimportant to be remembered by a signa- 
ture, though full to the bnm of the feu sacre — for their name 
was surely legion. 
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Of course, if we choose the highest men among us, things are 
more promising. G. F. Watts, R.A., or Sir Frederick Leighton, 
P.R.A., can model the form with power and spirit. But Greece 
had her highest too— Phidias and Praxiteles. Why are not 
our greatest men equal to Phidias .' Why is even Michael Angelo 
miles below, as we feel in comparing ' Moses ' with the Elgin 
Marbles (and these were by the j>iipils of Phidias) ? 

This is why. Modern artists are not sufiBciently in contact 
with nature. They call in a "model" at stated times, and 
study the subtle curves of the uncorseted body for an allotted 
time : the human figure is the piece de resistance, because 
seldomest seen ; they even study the dissected frame to learn 
the muscles and their uses. This is well ; but in Greece the 
model was never absent, the study never ceased for a moment. 
All around went the citizens and girls in their daily avocations 
— in the Patestrum, in the baths, in the streets — and the eye 
was incessantly taking in the possibilities of attitude, light, and 
shade through the expressive dress without knowing it, as a 
language is learnt half consciously by dwelling in the land 
where it is habitually spoken, better than by fetching a professor 
to " teach " it in so many lessons. 

To the old Greek artist the human body was the chief point 
of interest and their highest artistic achievement, as the human 
face and various textures of vestment have proved the noblest 
successes of the modern school because most familiar, being 
incessantly before their eyes. The Greek cared so much more 
for the form, that he used a conventional type for the faces, and 
expressed violent passions by attitude, not physiognomy. This 
was a distinct fault in his reasoning, for the face belongs as 
inseparably to the frame as the hand, or arms, or legs. But he 
attributed passionlessness to his deities because he held that 
calm was grander than emotion ; yet, when he was forced to 
represent emotion, he left the face out of count, and called that 
"distortion" in the face which he called "action" in the 
whole frame. 

Now we can understand what the Greeks would have said to 
a corset and hoop ! So grand is the body, which we never see, 
nor think of nobly, so grand is the face which the Greek ranked 
second, that they ought never to be totally dissevered. But as, 
in painting, the face is perhaps the most important to repre- 
sent, because its expressions are largely dependent upon colour, 
so knowledge of the face only will never give us statues, even 
up to the meanest average of the statues which crowded Greece 
— crowded Greece so that the removal of a few hundreds or 
thousands to Rome and elsewhere was scarcely noticed. 

Our sculptor's sole hope lies in the recognition of a more 
honest and noble scheme of array for the body, and this is at 
present, if not within men's, fully within women's, power to 
adopt. 

Nature in Art. 

Circumstances admitted of the Greek artists understanding 
the human form in such perfection as will probably never again 
be possible in a highly civilised city. They saw that beauty 
was good, and worshipped beauty in all things, as we love 
certain phases and fragments of beauty. The whole nation 
was accustomed to nature, therefore the whole nation could 
appreciate Art. So the kingdom of Art, the world of colours 
and curves, was " within them;" too habitual to require learn- 
ing, from babyhood it was their native language, and came 
naturally to them. So the Indian or the Japanese weaves a 
pattern, or draws bird or fly, not so much because he thinks it 
beautiful as because every habit and action of the creature is so 
familiar that he cannot help drawing it. That habitual love 
of nature which taught Phidias, and teaches the poor Japanese, 
to create man or moth, does not teach the Britisher; and the 
same dulness which checks his highest flights also numbs the 
creative power when he designs the patterns of a gown. 

Never in our grave north shall we be sufficiently in contact 
with nature :o create gods and goddesses like the Greeks, 
though the moderns have done as great things in portraits of 
men and women by the hand of Rembrandt, and Titian, and 
Holbein. But we may all help Art, and raise its general stand- 



ard by individual love and observation of nature. We may 
actually raise the standard of Art to some extent by adhering in 
our daily garb to that shape which God gave us, so that by our 
very being, and by every movement of ours, the "language" 
will come to our artists ; just as artists — I mean men who love 
and study the beautiful, not those who read books — in their turn 
may guide our unbalanced and shifting habits by their more 
highly tempered sensibihties. The people may teach the artist 
almost as much as the artist can teach the people. They, with 
simpler and nobler thoughts about their souls, their bodies, and 
that "outermost wrappage" of the soul called clothes, could 
enforce on him forms which are noblest because nearest to 
nature ; he can promote the worship of the most elevating kinds 
of nature, and encourage individuality in all its forms. 

Truth in Art. 

I have heard Mr. Ruskin laughed at because, in his wor- 
ship of the true, he appears to confound truth and beauty, 
seems to see as much to admire in a frog as in the Venus 
of Milo, as much beauty in the seam or crumple of a gown as 
in an Arabian horse — because " it is true." But this love of 
truth is indeed the root and core of the highest Art sense ; it is 
the breath and life of the real artist ; it inspired Rembrandt in 
his marvellous presentments of commonplace, homely faces, as 
much as it inspired Raphael in his ' Madonna di San Sisto ;' and 
one scarcely realises how broad are the border-lines of the Beau- 
tiful, till one sees with the eyes of one to whom it was beauty, 
something which one has been taught to think ugl}'. 

Now this minor branch of Art, dress, which we are about to 
examine, may be pervaded by the same spirit that ought to 
govern the higher branches ; for though some hold dress utterly 
insignificant, I have already shown that it is more important than 
is commonly supposed, quite apart from its influence on the 
wearer. We may bring into dress that conscientiousness, that 
love — warm and sincere and wholesome — of truth, which gives 
vitality to all Arf, and as much observation and sensitiveness 
to grace of line and charm of colour as our minds have room 
for. And the result will be a costume beautiful yet not use- 
less, characteristic yet not oppressively egotistical ; as good as 
the Greeks had, though the merit of theirs was its simplicity, 
its honesty, not its richness and variety, for its ideas were as 
limited as its materials. 

The Greek Dress. 

The fault of the Greek (Ionic) dress is its concealment of the 
clear line of the side and back, which ever since the Normans 
gave us the close-fitting gunna has been unvaryingly dear to 
woman. The main garments were two — the chiton (x'^") and the 
himation (l/jartov, or iTrifiXriiia) ; the first cut nearly like the com- 
mon shift, but reaching the feet, the other absolutely straight, 
seamless as a tablecloth, forming its own folds when arranged 
on the person, and secured by a belt. Beautiful, but the charm 
of a smooth close-fitting bodice was impossible to the chiton and 
himation. 

But they could correct this fault by wearing a very thin and 
clinging texture — so thin that nothing but India muslin over the 
skin gives the effect we see in Greek statues ; and I doubt not they 
used a similar filmy fabric. In a hot climate the natural damp 
of the body would make any thin linen or cotton adhere like wet 
cloths, and it is only by the use of wet cloths that modern 
sculptors can imitate the ordinary effect of the clothing in Attic 
summers which "classic" Art has handed down. Thus they 
attained a perfect balance between the garmented and ungar- 
mented form. Not that the streets were full of passengers clad 
in India muslin ; but numbers probably wore thin materials 
having the adhesive property of that muslin, and creasing very 
flat to the form. But we cannot do this in our chilly clime, and 
our abnormally reflective and self-conscious frame of mind. Our 
only resort, with any thick material, is to quit the elegant sim- 
plicity of an unshapen robe for one fitted closely by seams ; and 
this innovation once admitted, the difficulty is to avoid tamper- 
ing with the true shape. With the support needful to fragile 
frames come pressure and false hnes, and the penalty of trying 
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to improve on the Creator's conception is suffering, disease, 
and ugliness, visited on generation after generation. 

However we may emulate the ruling principle of Grefek dress, 
faithfulness to nature, the Greek dress itself is wholly unsuited 
for our climate, habits, tastes, and complicated trade interests. 
It is only adaptable to a few soft clinging materials, and any 
costume which limited the popular materials would be resented 
by an enormous class who subsist on the changes of fashion. 
It is inconsistent with stays, which have become a necessity to a 
race naturally small-waisted. And the lower classes — figure to 
yourselves the bedragglement ! 

But without trying to copy other nations and periods in a 
stupid way, how are we to attain the ideal costume worthy of 
English common sense and English culture ? Let us see what 
is required by dress. 

The Conditions of Dress. 

The chief aims of dress, as I have elsewhere pointed out, are 
three in number: (i) To protect, (2) to display, (3) to conceal the 
, body — an achieverrfent impossible in our country save by moments. 
But if we takein various tendencies not to be ignored, as I shall 
presently show, the motives which maintain modern costume 
are seven in number. 

Nor can we hope to attain a permanent national costume ; 
our climate is too uncertain, our race too mixed, implying the 
conflicting varieties of opinion, complexion, build, constitution 
and habits ; in a word, our classes are too numerous for one 
coat to suffice us. The difficulty is peculiarly English — no other 
nation has quite as much trouble about dress — the need to conceal 
hampering the instinct to display — this in its turn offending the 
need to conceal and the need to protect. To some classes two 
of the main requirements are important, not the third ; to other 
classes the third appears vital, but neither of the remaining 
ones. 

On the other hand, we cannot impose distinctive costumes on 
particular classes, poisoned as they are by false shame of 
" badges." When all is done and said, in come trade interests 
enforcing change, and, given a change to something worth 
having, we then observe what has not been sufficiently regarded 
^a certain inscrutable propensity to spoil and mar what is good ; 
a curious, apelike feature of human nature inherited or developed ; 
and I rather hope inherited, for then we may hope to outgrow 
it, but if developed by the conditions of existence, the case is 
hopeless. Look at the street Arab who, seeing a flower or tree 
within his reach, instantly flies to uproot it ! he could not explain 
why. Remember Caliban (his prototype) on the " things he 
admires and thocks too," who, having made a pipe to lure the 
birds, likes to feel his power by destroying what he envies lest it 
mock him : — 

" Would I not smash it with my foot ? So He." 

At the same time, there are thousands of people whose lives are 
ruled by a desire to do right, to set a good example, to show by 
their luxuries as well as their sacrifices where innocent enjoy- 
ment ends and guilty indulgence steps in, and from the earliest 
times Art and Religion have been associated in an instructive 
and wholesome degree. These persons ask, " If dress is a branch 
of Art, it also relates to right and wrong. How are we to re- 
concile the acquired decencies with the perfectly un-mova\ 
instincts which the slightest over-emphasis renders actually im- 
moral — how can we unite the beautiful and the good?" By 
using things and not abusing them — not (like some reformers) 
by sitting on the safety-valve. 

As our society is subdivided, so must our costume be ; a 
simple state of society is usually content with a simple garb. 
In our complex social condition every sort of colour and material 
is devised, not for the tradesman's pleasure, but for every con- 
ceivable requirement of every conceivable class of persons. The 
demand for manifold fabrics, and the consequent subdivision of 
labour, have enormously raised the standard of mechanical pro- 
duction and of national well-being, despite the loss thereby of 



that kind of interest attaching to imperfection which we call 
" picturesqueness," a quality dependent on irregularities and 
surprises, while perfection is regular even to monotony and 
fatigue. This loss we supply by variety in kind and perpetual 
changes. 

These changes are not so inexplicable if we take into account 
that much-discussed primal instinct to emphasize the e£'o, which 
certainly exists in the mass. Why humanity should be the only 
animal doomed to find its own protective covering, when and 
why the "second nature " forced itself upon us without the " old 
Adam " wholly subsiding, is mysterious enough. But the two 
have existed for ages in close rivalry, which requires the 
utmost tact to keep in order, and, on examination, costume 
seems to vibrate between the need of being seen and the need 
of being covered. We can never make up our minds to cover 
up all nor to discover all, so we cover up a bit or two at a time, 
and say the other bits are " in fashion," and the kinds of bits 
vary with the temper of the age. Nature seems to be ever fight- 
ing against the a'rtificial conditions she has somehow got into. 
The balance is never steady save by accident, yet like an angry 
cage-bird, she might find liberty a worse fate than the cage ! 

It is clear that we can never satisfy, yet can never rest without 
satisfying, those three chief aims of dress ! 

Theory and Rule of Dress. 
All this sounds very complicated. Is dress worth all this 
trouble and thought ? think some. Our forefathers would have 
questioned many sanitary measures which now occupy hundreds 
of minds and cliffs of printed matter. Yes, it u worth while, for 
the sake of health, for the sake of the incalculable indirect 
influences which affect us all, and which we may be some day 
expected to account for. 
Note the seven motives which enter into the theory of dress : — • 
(i) The desire to be protected from the elements. 

(2) The desire to be visible. 

(3) The desire to be invisible. 

(4) The desire for what is good and right. 

(5) The desire to mar and spoil what is good and right. 

(6) The desire for novelty and change. 

(7) The desire for peace and quiet. 

And the English conditions are, (i) Neither a single national 
costume, nor (2) distinctive costumes for classes. 

Our seven points are all founded on the constitution of human 
nature, even where they seem paradoxical. We would reveal 
our best points and show our superiority to others ; we would 
carefully hide our faults ; we do not wish to offend society — 
still there is a diabolic charm in defying prejudices I Monotony 
means torpor, dulness, death ; change, relief and recreation — 
still, repose is sweet, and so is security from the pecks of hos- 
tile crows I And such contradictions are inevitable, since what- 
ever sve fix on we instantly perceive the equal value of some- 
thing different, so that our moods rock to and fro, and therefore 
"fashions" change. 

We will now supplement the seven dress-motives with seven 
dress-rules, which will enter into the composition of an ideal 
costume. 

(1) Retain the human form under all circumstances. 

(2) Allow the human form to determine the folds and the 
trimmings. 

(3) See that the proportions of the dress obey the proportions 
of the body. 

(4) Allow the dress to reasonably express the character of the 
wearer. 

(5) Consider the fitness of times and seasons. 

(6) Avoid discomfort, and weight sufficient to cramp and dis- 
able either really or apparently. 

(7) Avoid colours too pure, or brilliant enough to overpower 
the features of the face. 

These principles ought to govern all classes, the wise setting 
the " fashion " for the fools. Now for the illustrations. 



( To be continued.') 
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